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Strategic plan will 
seek wide input 


BARBARA BLACK 


A “strategic planning process” has been going on 
for the past year to identify the best ways to 
move the current academic plan to a strategic 
one. Starting in September, the process will go 
university-wide, and the input of faculty, staff 
and student representatives will be crucial to 
making the plan successful. 

“Let me give you some context for this; 
Lajeunesse said in an interview last Friday. 

“I felt when I came here in [in 2005] that I need- 
ed to reassure those who provide funds to us that 
we had a clear understanding of how we could ful- 


fill our mission and mandate. An academic plan | 


had been developed, but it needed to be reflected 
in a plan with strategic objectives, and this, with 


Vw Concordia 





the understanding and support of the community’ | 
| Teacher Taught Me’). 
fies several challenges: strategically manage enrol- | 


The academic plan, called Moving Ahead, identi- 


ment; strengthen academic programs; revitalize 
the professoriate; strengthen the research profile; 
internationalize teaching and research; and con- 
tinue to provide a first-class education. 

In addition, in order to meet its objectives, the uni- 
versity must, explore approaches to increase rev- 


enue, expand international exposure, strengthen the | 


university's reputation and optimize management. 
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High Notes at Notre Dame: on May 6, Montreal's lovely Basilica was the setting for a benefit concert that raised $630,000 
| for the Faculty of Fine Arts and the Orchestre Métropolitain du Grand Montréal. The soloists included Maria Guleghina, Neil Shicoff, 


Teachers catch the spirit 


Conference attracts multiple perspectives on education 


BARBARA BLACK 


Every so often, even the most experienced 
teachers need inspiration, reassurance and 
new ideas. That's what 350 university and 
college teachers got at the Spirit of Inquiry 
teaching conference last week. 

The 80 short presentations ranged from 
the practical (“Teaching More Effectively 
and Spending Less Time Doing It”) and the 
technological (“Clickers 201”) to the con- 
ceptual (“The Art of Deception: Lies My 


While the subtitle of the conference was 
Developing Critical Thinking, Creativity 
and Community, Emery Hyslop-Margison, 
a Canada Research Chair in education, 
gave a paper that was sharply critical of 
critical thinking itself. 

He said this approach, which is so deeply 
embedded in current pedagogical practice 
that it has become a popular catch-phrase, 
is often misunderstood and misapplied. 


He favours virtue epistemology, which 
emphasizes the student's (and the teach- 
er's) need for openness to the ideas of oth- 
ers, a lively sense of one's own fallibility, 
intellectual sobriety and courage. 

One instructor in his audience (not from 
Concordia, fortunately) expressed her frus- 
tration with her university administrators. 
She asked for a copy of his paper so she 
could “slap it on a few desks’ 

Sociology professor Anthony Synnott 
spoke for many longtime teachers when 


* he reflected on how his attitudes have 


changed. 

“I began with a Newman-esque view of 
the university as a beacon of light, and soci- 
ology as the way to make the world a better 
place. As the years passed, we began to see 
ourselves as markers, graders and rubber 
stamps. That way lies burn-out and cyni- 
cism. Then my sons and their friends 
arrived in university and I began to see 
myself more paternally, and other faculty 


as substitute parents to my sons: a major 
paradigm shift’ 

His serenity about his own role was 
tempered by concern about the evolu- 
tion of universities themselves, namely, 
the commodification of students’ 
degrees and the evolution of teaching 
from a calling to a career. 

Perhaps the most inspiring talk of the 
conference was the first keynote 
address, by renowned psychologist 
Robert Sternberg. In a speech laced with 
self-deprecating humour, he criticized 
conventional teaching for rewarding 
memory and analytical skills over cre- 
ativity and practical ability. 

Sternberg said the educational system 
rewards students for the very skills they 
wont need in grad school, or, indeed, in life 
itself. He called on teachers to encourage 
the development of wisdom, a rare and 
valuable attribute he defined as concern 
for the common good. 
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BARBARA BLACK 


CIADI professors, aerospace 
executives, alumni and new 
graduates held their third annual 
dinner on May 11 at the down- 
town Sheraton Center Hotel. 
They had a lot to celebrate. Just 
look at the numbers: 

The Concordia Institute of 
Aerospace Design and Inno- 
vation has grown from 26 stu- 
dents in 2001 to 141 in 2007. Its 
industrial partners grew over the 
same period from six to 28, and 
the budget grew from $350,000 to 
$3 million. The Institute is now 
conducting research on projects 
with aerospace companies in 
countries around the world. 

CIADI was set up on the initia- 
tive of Adjunct Professor Hany 
Moustapha, a senior executive at 
Pratt & Whitney Canada, and 
Dean Nabil Esmail to provide 
“industry-driven, project-based 
learning” for Concordia under- 
graduates. 

The participants come mainly, 
but not exclusively, from the 
Department of Mechanical and 
Industrial Engineering. To get into 
the program, students have to 


Downie 
honoured for 
teaching 


Congratulations to Peter Downie, 
who has won the first Michael 
Monty Memorial Award, named 
in memory of a teacher at Seneca 
College and given by the Radio 
and Television News Directors 
Foundation (RTNDF). 

Downie, a well-known CBC 
broadcaster and independent 
filmmaker, has been teaching in 
the Department of Journalism 
since 1999 and currently serves 
as the department's Broadcast 
Coordinator and Diploma 
Program Director. 

He was nominated by several 
of his students, one of whom 
wrote, “What makes him excep- 
tional, in my view, is that when 
he teaches, or when he is dealing 
with a student, he is absorbed by 
the person and the subject at 
hand. 

“At that moment, one gets the 
feeling there is nothing more 
important to him than that you 
should perceive what's impor- 
tant and succeed. He creates an 
intimate, conspiratorial mood in 
which you feel empowered, privi- 
leged and wholly supported’ 

BARBARA BLACK 











CIADI students test their wings 


have the marks. But marks are not 
enough; they also need good 
communication and teaming 
skills. They work under supervi- 
sion on site or in Concordia’s 
labs, depending on the nature of 
the project. 

A number of CIADI projects are 
credited as capstone design proj- 
ects, i.e., central to the undergrad- 
uate academic program. Some of 
these preliminary industry 
research projects lead to graduate 
studies in aerospace as part of the 
Consortium de recherche et d'in- 
novation en aérospatiale au 
Québec (CRIAQ). Some under- 
graduates also take part in CRIAQ 
projects. 

As well as this focused work on 
specific industry projects, CIADI 
provides organized visits and 
tours to industrial partners and 
training on specific software pro- 
grams as required by projects. 
Progress meetings are conducted 
every month to expose all the stu- 
dents to all the projects. They're 
offered short courses through 
their employers on aircraft, heli- 
copter and engine design. 

Students who participate in 


CIADI get involved in aerospace 
conferences and competitions. 
They also visit CEGEPs to make 
the Institute known to college 
students who are considering 
studying engineering at universi- 
ty. This year, for the first time, 
CIADI will award two $5,000 
entrance scholarships. 

The Institute's exchange pro- 
gram has also grown. Seventeen 
students are starting work this 
summer with NASA, the US. 
space agency, or with companies 
in Poland, Italy, Germany, 
Belgium, Portugal, Spain, El 
Salvador and Mexico. 

Key to the smooth operation 
and steady growth of CIADI has 
been an advisory board. Its 
members keep the Institute 
informed about the expectations 
of the industry and act as a liai- 
son with industry and govern- 
ment bodies. 

The current chairman of the 
board is Frangois Caza, Vice- 
President Engineering, Bom- 
bardier Aerospace. He and 
Moustapha, the founding director 
of CIADI, welcomed 250 people to 
the May 11 dinner, where the fea- 





Enjoying their CIADI graduation reception and dinner are (left to right) 
Vicky Dumas, Rani Al-Hawi, Kimberly Muia and Ismail Mokabel. They are 
all Concordia alumni, working at Pratt & Whitney Canada. 


tured speaker was Dhanireddy 
Reddy, Chief, Turbomachinery & 
Propulsion, at NASA Glenn 
(Cleveland, Ohio). 

Reddy's talk was preceded by 
presentations given by graduates 
who are already active in the 


aerospace industry, largely as a 
result of the CIADI experience. 
There were also presentations by 
executives from partner compa- 
nies. Seventy Concordia CIADI 
students have been hired this 
year alone. 





Peter Grogono given first President's Teaching Award 





Peter Grogono’s commitment to faculty development and teaching 
spans 20 years. His award was presented at the final session of the 
Spirit of Inquiry teaching conference on May 15. He told the younger 
teachers in the audience, “It gets better.” 
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BARBARA BLACK 


The name of the first recipient of 
the President's Award for 
Teaching Excellence was kept 
secret until the announcement, 
but to many who know his career 
at Concordia, it was no surprise. 

Peter Grogonos interest in 
computers started at the age of 
15, when he built a simple differ- 
ential analyzer. After obtaining a 
degree in mathematics from 
Cambridge University, he worked 
in several areas of computing, 
including pattern recognition, 
operating systems, real-time sys- 
tems, electronic music, account- 
ing, and civil engineering. 

In 1976, he joined what was 
then called the Computer Centre 
at Concordia, now IITS . There he 
took graduate courses in com- 
puter science, and after complet- 
ing his PhD in 1984, joined the 
Department of Computer Science. 
He is now an associate professor 
and associate chair of the depart- 
ment, where he has supervised 
55 theses. 

He was the principal architect 
of the Faculty’s undergraduate 
software engineering degree, the 
first in Quebec. He introduced a 
number of courses, which he 
himself taught. 


Grogono has published six 
books. His textbook Program- 
ming in Pascal has been trans- 
lated into eight languages and 
sold more than 500,000 copies. 
It had a major influence on 
teaching introductory pro- 
gramming languages all over 
the world. 

He received awards from the 
Engineering and Computer 
Science Student's Association for 
“outstanding contributions to 
student life” in 2002, 2003 and 
2004 and was the first recipient 
of the Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science Teaching 
Excellence Award in 1998. 

He has been active in educa- 
tional conferences and internal 
teaching workshops at the 
Centre for Teaching and 
Learning Services, and a valued 
mentor to new faculty members 
across the university. 

“He has consistently demon- 
strated his commitment to per- 
fecting his teaching skills,” 
President Claude Lajeunesse 
said, presenting the award. “For 
his profound dedication to both 
teaching and his students, I am 
delighted to present this inaugu- 
ral President's Award for 
Teaching Excellence to Peter 
Grogono.’ 
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Post-partum depression 
has impact on children 


Effects continue long after treatment 





David Forman has demonstrated that the effects of post-partum depression extend beyond the period directly 
affecting the new mother. 


SYLVAIN-JACQUES DESJARDINS 


Postpartum depression can have 
lasting effects on newborns long 
after their mothers have recov- 
ered, according to the first North 
American study of its kind pub- 


lished by David Forman 
(Psychology). 
Forman, who holds_ the 


Canada Research Chair in 
Human Development, led a team 
of researchers from _ the 
University of Iowa to test a drug- 
free therapy program to help 
mothers recover from depres- 
sion and improve their parenting 
outlooks. 

“A mother’s view of her child 
remains surprisingly constant 
over time — like a self-fulfilling 
prophecy, Forman said. “If she 
finds her newborn difficult that 
baby can grow up to be a difficult 
child or teenager: 

In the latest issue of the presti- 
gious journal Development and 
Psychopathology, Forman and 
his team admit they were sur- 
prised to discover that success- 
ful therapy for mothers with 
postpartum depression was not 
enough to foster good relations 
with their babies and that a 
mother's early impressions of her 
newborn could linger for years. 

“These results are important, 
as postpartum mothers are more 
likely to have negative views of 
their babies, such as finding 


their newborns fussy; Forman 
explained. Data collection for his 
research was funded with a grant 
from the U.S.-based National 
Institute of Mental Health while 
he was completing his PhD at 
the University of lowa. 

The 18-month study followed 
157 women who were recruited 
from middle-class communities 
across the Iowa City region. 
Participants included depressed 
and non-depressed mothers who 
were given interpersonal psy- 
chotherapy, a short-term treat- 
ment effective at relieving post- 
partum depression. 

Forman’s research team then 
visited mothers at their homes 
at six months, nine months and 
shortly after babies turned two. 
Mothers filled out question- 
naires and were videotaped 
doing simple tasks such as 
changing diapers or bathing 
their infants. 

A common denominator 
among recovered postpartum 
mothers was how they contin- 
ued to rate their babies as very 
fussy. By age two, children of 
depressed mothers were more 
likely to show behaviour prob- 
lems than children of other 
mothers. 

“Even though all depressed 
mothers received treatment and 
most were symptom-free, post- 
partum mothers reported their 
toddlers as less _ securely 


attached,’ Forman said. 

Michael W. O'Hara, who co- 
authored the study, says their 
findings are relevant to all 
women because 19 per cent of 
mothers around the world expe- 
rience major to minor postpar- 
tum depression. 

“It's not sufficient to only treat 
depression in mothers,” said 
O'Hara, a professor of psycholo- 
gy in the University of Iowa 
College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences and co-director of the 
Iowa Depression and Clinical 
Research Center. “The bottom 
line is that clinicians working 
with depressed mothers should 
address a mother’s attitudes 
towards her child through 
parental counselling” 

Forman, who is also affiliated 
with the Centre for Research in 
Human Development, says his 
study was launched with the pri- 
mary goal of uncovering clues 
into human development. “I'm 
interested in finding out how we 
get to be who we are,’ he said. An 
ideal place to begin was with 
newborns, since babies generally 
spend more time with their 
mothers than anyone else. 

“That's why children need to 
be part of the equation when 
treating postpartum mothers, 
Forman said. “We should never 
assume that babies will be fine 
once postpartum mothers begin 
feeling better? 
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ACCOLADES 


Norman Rawvin (Canadian Jewish Studies) took part in a confer- 
ence May 4 and 5 at McGill on the work of Bruno Schulz (1892-1942). 
An exceptional writer, illustrator and graphic artist, Schulz was shot 
to death in a street of his hometown, Drohobych, by the Gestapo in 
1942. 


~ogo 


The second edition of Composite Materials: Design and 
Applications, a book by Suong V. Hoa and Daniel Gay, has been 
published by CRC Press. The updated second edition includes origi- 
nal methods of analysis for various types of materials, such as com- 
posite beams, and a chapter devoted to thick laminated composites. 


~S- 


A symposium on fear was held May 9 at the University of Toronto as 
part of the joint conference of the Canadian Anthropology Society 
(CASCA) and the American Ethnographic Society (AES). Sima 
Aprahamian (Sociology/Anthropology, Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute) looked at the 1915 Armenian genocide through a novel 
called Sosi, by Linda Ghan, who taught at Concordia. Karin Doerr 
(CMLL, Simone de Beauvoir) presented a paper that explores fear 
induced by certain German words used during the Nazi period. 


~Qo 


Congratulations to two students in Etudes frangaises. Josée 
Malenfant won the Prix Mary-Coppin from OTTIAQ (Ordre des 
traducteurs, terminologues et interprétes agréés du Québec) for her 
excellence as an undergraduate in a translation program. Marie- 
Douce St-Jacques, doing an MA in littératures francophones et 
résonances médiatiques, won the Prix Pierre-et-Yolande Perrault, a 
$5000 prize for writing in the field of theatre, cinema, radio or tele- 
vision. 


~os- 


Film studies professor Peter Rist was a guest panelist at the first 
Hong Kong Film Festival and conference at the University of Toronto 
earlier this month. Five books on Chinese cinema were published in 
the last year for which Rist wrote chapters, and he has just written 
an endorsement for Young Rebels 
in Contemporary Chinese 
Cinema for the publisher, Hong 
Kong University Press. 


The Chinese consul in Ottawa 
has donated 35 film prints of 
classic films to Concordia’ Mel 
Hoppenheim School of Cinema. 
Rist reports, “They include a suf- 
ficient number of significant 
titles, e.g, works of the 1980s 
‘fifth generation’ who were edu- 
cated after the Cultural 
Revolution and earlier classics of 
the 1950s and 1960s. We will now 
be able to teach the History of 
Chinese Film on a regular basis” 


“oe 


Ollivier Dyens, chair of the Department d'Etudes frangaises, con- 
tinues to pursue his métier as a poet. His series of poems Un millier 
détres vivants was shortlisted for the Prix littéraires de Radio- 
Canada in the poetry section. 


~e 


John Jackson (Sociology), a founding researcher in the Centre for 
Broadcasting Studies, will receive the Canadian Sociological 
Association's Outstanding Service Award at its annual meeting at 
the University of Saskatchewan on May 30. He has been an active 
member of the Association since 1966, serving as editor of the 
Canadian Review of Sociology and Anthropology and president of 
the Association. In 1990 he received the Association's Outstanding 
Contribution Award in recognition of scholarly merit. 
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Honorary Doctorates to be awarded in June 





Howard Alper was the first win- 
ner, in 2000, of the NSERC 
Herzberg Canada Gold Medal, 
which carried an award of $1 
million over five years. Currently 
Vice-President Research at the 
University of Ottawa, he is 
known for developing tools to 
synthesize and modify mole- 
cules, 

Arts & Science Convocation, 
June 18, at 10 a.m. 





Noel C. Burke 


Jean-Claude Turcotte has been 
Archbishop of Montreal since 
1990, and a cardinal, the highest 
rank next to pope in the Roman 
Catholic Church, since 1994. An 
effective steward of the 300 active 
churches in his diocese, he helps 
raise $2 million a year through the 
Cardinal's Campaign to further 
the philanthropic and spiritual 
work of the Church. 

Arts & Science Convocation, 
June 18, at 3 p.m. 


- Noel Burke named Dean of General Studies _ 


Noel C. Burke, who has been the 
anglophone community's repre- 
sentative at the highest level of 
the Quebec government, has 
been chosen for the new position 
of Dean of the School of General 
Studies. 

The School will address non- 
credit studies, Web-based dis- 
tance education, off-campus edu- 
cation and credit studies and 
serve the specific needs of inde- 
pendent, mature and visiting stu- 
dents. 

Burke has a BEd and an MEd in 
Administration and _ Policy 
Studies from McGill. Since 2002, 


André Desmarais is president 
and CEO of Power Corporation, 
which was turned into a major 
Canadian company by his 
father, Paul Desmarais, Sr. 
Power Corporation has assets 
in North American, Europe and 
Asia in media, pulp and paper, 
and financial services. 

John Molson School of 
Business Convocation, June 
19, at 10 a.m. 


he 





he has served in the Ministére de 
l'Education, du Loisir et du Sport 
as Assistant Deputy Minister for 
the English-Speaking Commun- 
ity. Before that, he was Assistant 
Director General and Educa-tion- 
al Services Director for the New 
Frontiers School Board. 

He has held numerous teach- 
ing positions, including Resident 
Adjunct Professor for the Faculty 
of Graduate Studies in Educa- 
tion at McGill, Sessional Lecturer 
for the Department of Education, 
Faculty of Arts and Science at 
Concordia and Sessional Lecturer 
and Curriculum Developer for 


Don McNaughton has been a 
great friend to Concordia for over 
30 years. Despite a busy career in 
advertising, he became an active 
volunteer at Loyola College, and 
subsequently at Concordia. He 
chaired the Board of Governors 
from 1981 to 1987, and is now a 
Governor Emeritus. He was given 
the Loyola Medal in 1991. 

Engineering and Computer 
Science Convocation, June 19, 
at 3 p.m 


the Faculty of Education — 
Distance Education Department 
at McGill. 

In making the appointment, 
President Claude Lajeunesse 
said, “Noel Burke's passion, vision 
and leadership, demonstrated 
over 30 years, will be a great asset 
to Concordia’ 

Provost Martin Singer said, 
“During his presentation and 
visit with the Concordia com- 
munity, Mr. Burke expressed a 
clearly articulated innovative 
vision for the School that was 
grounded in his many years 
working in the field. 


Moves afoot across the university 


KAREN HERLAND 
Earlier this month a flurry of 
emails announced moves, some 
long-term and some temporary, 
for various departments. It’s all 
part of a larger plan. 

“Eventually, we want to move 
all the human sciences into the 
library building and all of the 
social sciences into the Hall 
Building, explained Martine 
Lehoux, Director of Facilities 
Planning and Development. 

Large-scale department moves 
are organized to take advantage 
of the relative quiet of the sum- 
mer months. In most cases, 
moves do not just require shifts 


from one set of offices to another, 
but also the construction or 
development of special facilities 
(the digital oral history lab 
described in the Journal, May 3, 
being an obvious example). 

Coordination is necessary to 
ensure that everything is up and 
running when needed. “We want 
everything ready for an Aug, 1 
move-in; said Heroux. Moving 
the History Department from the 
fifth to the tenth floor of the LB 
Building frees up their old offices 
on the sixth floor. 

By the start of the fall term, 
that floor will be shared by the 
English Department and Etudes 
frangaises. To minimize security 


risks while that floor becomes a 
construction site, Etudes 
frangaises has temporarily 
moved to the fifth floor of the 
library building. They will stay 
while the necessary work, prima- 
rily redoing the floors and paint- 
ing walls, is completed. 

According to Lehoux, the long- 
term plan would be to see the 
library expand to the fifth floor, 
and move the Education 
Department to Hingston Hall at 
Loyola. But these plans have not 
yet been approved and remain 
tentative. 

Meanwhile, the tenth floor of 
the Hall Building could be gussied 
up like the two floors above it to 


become the eventual home of the 
Religion Department and perhaps 
the School of General Studies. 

Besides the moves planned 
over this year, there are other 
projects on the go. The library 
building will have its facade 
cleaned up. 

Loyola will see a long-antici- 
pated renovation of the Hive on 
the second floor of the Campus 
Centre. The AD Building will 
finally benefit from central air 
conditioning on its fifth floor. 

And of course, work has 
already begunto temporarily 
transform the west wing of the 
Grey Nuns Motherhouse into a 
residence (see p. 12). 





Grant Munro is a director, pro- 
ducer, actor, scriptwriter and 
editor. However, he is known 
principally for having collabo- 
rated for four decades with ani- 


mation pioneer Norman 
McLaren at the National Film 
Board of Canada, where he 
developed such animation tech- 
niques as pixilation, the use of 
puppets and cel animation. 

Fine Arts Convocation, June 
20, at 10 a.m. 


se ee 
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“He has a sound sense of peda- 
gogy, excellent communication 
skills and a natural enthusiasm 
and passion for teaching and 
learning — all the competencies 
required for successfully building 
the School and realizing its possi- 
bilities” 

The School of General Studies 
is another step in Concordia’s 
promise to be as accessible as 
possible while maintaining the 
highest academic standards. The 
Concordia community welcomes 
Burke and wishes him every suc- 
cess in the development of this 
exciting academic challenge. 
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BARBARA BLACK 


John Hall remembers when a grad- 
uating student “knew everybody: 
For him, that was in 1954, and the 
university was like a family. Of 
course, it helped that his father, 
Henry F. Hall was the president of 
the university. By 1967, he had 
been asked to create a personnel 


department at Sir George 
Williams. 
One of the bright young men he 


hired five years later was Gerry 
Jones, now in charge of Payroll. He 
and Hall, who has taught business 
courses for many years, remi- 
nisced May 18 at the 42nd annual 
Long-Service Reception in the 
Oscar Peterson Concert Hall. 
When sociology _ professor 


Hussein Merhi looks back over his 





\ » 


Dan Otchere (Economics) marks his 
35th year. 


20 years at Concordia, he thinks of 
how many times he had to move 
his office. Now he's on the Loyola 
Campus, and he loves it. “I think 
it’s the idea of the country; he said 
with a smile. “My parents had a 
farm in Lebanon’ 

Francoise Sullivan is a distin- 
guished artist who teaches on the 
side, but she's done it for 30 years. 
She recalled that her early paint- 
ing classes were six hours straight. 
“It was exhausting. And I also 
taught dance then, two three-hour 
classes a week” 

Sandra-Lynn Spina remembers 
her job interview 30 years ago. “I 
was interviewed by June 
Chaikelson, who was chair of the 
Psychology Department. I wore 
layers of makeup and had my 
nails polished. I had worked in 
private industry and that’s how 
we had to look. But here, it was: 
Relax! I loved it” 

There were married couples. 
Garry Milton was celebrating 35 
years, and his wife, Wendy 
Hedrich, 25 years. Maria Peluso 
went onstage to be congratulated 
for her 25 years, and then went up 
again to accept a gift and certifi- 
cate for her husband, Everett 
Price, who has served 35 years but 
is in hospital. 

Board chairman Peter Kruyt 
expressed his gratitude to a for- 
mer teachers. Dan Otchere, cele- 
brating 35 years, had his photo 
taken with his son Kwabena, who 
works in the library. 

President Claude Lajeunesse 





congratulated each of the 137 
employees and expressed the uni- 
versity's gratitude for their dedica- 
tion to duty. 

One woman exclaimed after- 
wards, “I'm so glad I came! Morale 
is very low where I work, and I 
nearly didn't. This was really nice” 

The record at this reception, 
which recognizes long service in 
five-year increments, was set by 
Ramesh C. Sharma (Physics), who 
has been teaching at Concordia 
for 45 years. 

Emcee Danielle Morin, marking 
her 20th anniversary at Concor- 
dia, voiced the thoughts of many 
when she said, “You wake up one 
day and ask yourself, Where did 
the time go?” 

For the complete list of hon- 
orees: cjournal.concordia.ca 
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The best years of their lives 





Danielle Morin stopped emceeing the proceedings long enough to mark 


her own 20th anniversary. 





Ramesh C. Sharma has been teaching in the business school for 45 years. 








ENCS: A faculty in transition and facing the future 


Dean Nabil Esmail began his pres- 
entation to the May 17 Board of 
Governors meeting by presenting 
a few statistics that say much 
about the recent development 
and future of the faculty. 

The Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science boasts one of 
the youngest professorates among 
engineering schools in the coun- 
try. There have been 76 new hires 
over the last eight years. This has 
added a dynamism and energy to 
the school that Esmail says “will 
reach its full potential in five to 10 
years. 

Growth in undergraduate 
population has jumped 145 per 
cent since 1998-99, far outstrip- 
ping other major engineering 
schools. Likewise, graduate 
enrolment has risen 118 per 
cent over the same period, by far 
the highest growth rate of engi- 


neering schools in Canada. 

ENCS is now one of the “G15” 
major engineering schools in 
Canada. 

Graduate students constitute 
33.9 per cent of the ENCS student 
population. This has an extremely 
positive budget impact for the fac- 
ulty because government grants 
for graduate studies are three to 
four times greater than those for 
undergraduates. This also has 
benefits in terms of FTEs per pro- 
fessor. Given the higher grants, the 
faculty benefits from a better stu- 
dent-professor ratio. 

Interestingly enough, Esmail 
said that 74 per cent of ENCS 
graduates stay in Quebec. 

On the research front, the 
research grant performance of 
ENCS has risen from $3.5 million 
in 2000-01 to over $7 million in 
2005-06. Likewise, industrial 


research contracts have gone 
from just over $1 million to just 
under $4 million during the same 
period. Total external research 
funding rose from just under $4 
million in 2001 to over $12 million 
in 2006-07. 

Research success is also reflect- 
ed in academic publications. 
Concordia ranks in the top five in 
the country in terms of the num- 
ber of publications per NSERC 
research grants. 

Speaking of the impact of the 
new EV Building complex on 


‘research, Esmail said, “We have 


some of the most concentrated 
engineering brain power in one 
building in Quebec and perhaps 
Canada; it is a beehive of innova- 
tion? 

Esmail gave some striking 
examples of recent student suc- 


cess, including the OCTAS 2006 


award for the groundbreaking 
work of its computer security stu- 
dents, top awards for doctoral dis- 
sertations and undergraduate 
wins in student engineering com- 
petitions. 

Programs like CIADI have 
become models for university- 
industry cooperation (see page 2). 
He also highlighted the ground- 
breaking work of professors in 
areas such as solar power, com- 
posites, water technology and 
decontamination, building mate- 
rials and building technology, 
telecommunication systems and 
MEMS (micro-electro-mechanical 
systems). 

Facing new challenges present- 
ed by the globalization of the 
industry, outsourcing of engineer- 
ing jobs and global competition 
for students, the faculty is re-align- 
ing on several fronts. There will be 


an emphasis on skills-based learn- 
ing and training in innovation to 
introduce new programs that 
respond to industry and student 
needs. There will be more and bet- 
ter training in innovation, design, 
entrepreneurship and communi- 
cation skills, as well as improved 
local, national and international 
recruitment. 

CIADI graduate Danny Di Perna 
is now Senior Vice President, 
Operations & Supply, Air Canada 
Technical Services, and member 
of Concordias Board of 
Governors. He echoed the dean's 
enthusiasm by explaining that the 
faculty is known for producing 
well-trained students who are 
working in industry all over the 
world. The mix of academic and 
real-life experience is what sets 
ENCS graduates apart, he said. 

LAURIE ZACK 
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Reaching out through the arts 


work at an open house on May 4. 
There is probably no better 
example of Concordia’s communi- 
ty outreach than this unusual 
facility, which brings adults with 
developmental disabilities to the 
Loyola Campus several times a 
week for therapy in music, dance 
and movement, art and drama. 
There's a waiting list to get into 
the three-year program, because it 
has shown such positive results. 
The gains in self-confidence and 
social skills are often remarkable. 
Jan Johansson said her son, 
Brodie, had social difficulties 
growing up. “It took a lot of 
courage for him to apply, but it’s 
such an accepting place. There are 
no mistakes here. When you 
speak, everybody stops to listen” 
Brodie seems happy for the first 
time ina long while, and she has 





Adri Bishara and Diana D'Alessandro, two participants at the Centre for the 
Arts in Human Development, in the Open House dance/movement workshop. 


seem to bond with one another 
and come to life. Gamsa said, “I 
don't know ifit’s the social interac- 
tion or the arts therapy that does 
it, but they come out of the ses- 

Every year, about 10 students in 
the Graduate Program in Creative 
Arts Therapies do their clinical 
training at the Centre; students 


from other faculties have done 
internships or research options. 
Private donors, notably the Birks 
Family Foundation, have funded 
the open houses and the highly 
original theatrical productions, 
which happen every three years. 
The productions are must-see 
events for the extended families of 
the participants and attract the 


Celebrating the divine in the everyday 


KAREN HERLAND 


The Departments of Art History 
and Religion joined forces this 
month to explore Judaism and 
blessing. 

“Religion is seldom brought into 
courses in art history; Loren 
Lerner, Chair of that department, 
commented at the end of a May 14 
symposium. “Modernism rejects 
religion or mysticism. If it’s men- 
tioned at all, it’s to be critical of 
religious content” 

Yet according to Suzanne 
Rackover (MA, Art History 03), 
curator of one of two exhibits held 
concurrent to the symposium in 
the Temple _Emmanu-El-Beth 
Sholom, “The role»of brachot, 
blessings, in Jewish life, culture 
and theology is profound and 
manifold? 

Meanwhile, Jacqui Sischy, a stu- 
dent in the department's master's 
program, curated an exhibit bring- 
ing together a series of artifacts 
from around the world. 

“Each of these objects is a carri- 
er of personal and social mean- 
ings, she said. Lerner added, 


“Religion is a marker of identity, 
like gender, race or class’ 

Norman Ravvin, Chair of the 
Concordia Institute for Canadian 
Jewish Studies (a co-sponsor of the 
event), summed up the place of 
blessings in Jewish life as “the rela- 
tionship between the human and 
divine world? 

This theme was addressed by all 
of those who spoke at the sympo- 
sium. 

Rabbi Howard Joseph, of the 
Religion Department and 
Canada’s oldest synagogue, the 
Spanish and Portuguese Syna- 
gogue of Montreal, ruminated on 
this relationship between daily 
events and the divine. “Religion 
challenges us to bring the holy in? 

That relationship was further 
explored by Rabbi Leigh Lerner, in 
whose temple the events were 
held. He explored the role of the 
reform movement in facilitating 
the relationship between the con- 
gregation and religion. In particu- 
lar, he considered the impact of 
changing the content and lan- 
guage of prayer. For some, this 
shift is too secular, but it means 


that “the heart of the worshipper 
may know what the lips speak” 

Norma Joseph, Chair of the 
Department of Religion, made an 
even more concrete link between 
the holy and the ordinary. She told 
the made up 
Concordians and members of the 
congregation, that “food was at 
the ritual core of our ceremonies” 
both in its symbolic role and as 
concrete nourishment. 

She stressed the importance of 
women as providing a connection 
between the worldly and religious 


audience, of 


planes, \ acknowledging _ that 
women themselves downplay the 
importance of this link. 


She quoted a woman's prayer for 
preparing Sabbath challahas the 
ultimate negatiation between 
individual and God and as an 
example of “the holy embedded in 
the daily’ 

Ravvin's talk on the place of the 
kaddish in literature expanded on 
the notion of blessing in art. 
Touching on the role this exalta- 
tion of God has in. the ritual 
around death he considered this 


prayer's 
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_ all cases, those un 


public, too. Singing, dancing, say- 
ing their lines and moving around 
the stage, occasionally with a little 
discreet guidance— these can be 
outstanding achievements for 
people who may have felt margin- 
alized despite the best efforts of 
their parents. 

The productions were funny, 
colourful and poignant, free adap- 
tations of stories such as Aladdin, 
Pinocchio or Alice in Wonderland 
that have a strong message about 
self-reliance and inner strength. 
The lessons learned onstage have 
taken root. As Brodie Johansson 
told the audience at the open 
house, “Being here makes me feel 
good about myself? 

The idea of putting people like 
Brodie on stage originated with 
social worker Lenore Vosberg. 
She had a strong feeling that per- 
forming in a play would be help- 
ful for the people she worked 
with at the West Montreal 
Readaptation Centre. 

She broached the idea to 
Stephen Snow, who was then a 
professor in Concordia’s Theatre 
Department. He invited her and 
her clients to participate in a 
course called Drama for Special 
Populations. By 1996, the collabo- 
ration had snowballed into a cen- 
tre that combines therapy with 
clinical training, research and 





community outreach. 

Vosberg is the director, and edu- 
cation professor Miranda D'Amico 
is the Centre's director of research. 
Therapists Shelley Snow and 
Joanabbey Sack lead the music 
and movement sessions, and 
Elizabeth Anthony supervises the 
art therapy students. Creative Arts 
Therapies is now an academic 
department in its own right. 

Part of the Centre's mandate is 
public education, especially with 
the young. Every year, at least 20 
Concordia students volunteer to 
help the participants at the 
Centre. Montreal schoolchildren 
and adolescents have helped with 
the theatre productions. 

A new theatrical production is 
in the works, but instead of being 
based on the classics, it will be 
autobiographical. Thanks to a 
federal SSHRC grant, Snow is 
using a technique called perform- 
ance ethnography to help the par- 
ticipants create a show about 
their own lives. A preview will be 
held in June by invitation only and 
the full production will be mount- 
ed in December. 

Gamsa gives a lot of the credit 
to Vosberg, the originator of the 
idea for the Centre. “She's got 
such courage, and she combines 
it with such care and concern for 


the participants,’ 


Suzanne Rackover (left) and Jacqui Sischy curated complementary shows 
as part of the Blessings in Art event over the May 10th weekend. The two 
are in front of drawings by Marion Wagschal featured in Rackover's exhib- 
it. A full list of artists is available at: art-history.concordia.ca 


works of fiction. 

For some writers, like A.M. Klein 
and Mordecai Richler, the kaddish 
is described faithfully as a mourn- 
ing ritual. Allen Ginsberg’s poem, 
written after his mother died, 
takes a much more experimental 
and “personalized view of self and 
relationship to — —_ 


Judaism would not understand the 
blessing. 
‘The exhibit curated by 


Rackover also does not share a 
specific perspective on blessing 
and faith. Instead, it invites the 
viewer to consider multiple inter- 
pretations. The event was also 
see ah se the Bronfman 
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A different type of gathering 


KAREN HERLAND 


Three years ago Matt Soar 
(Communications) received 
SSHRC funding for Logo Cities. He 
was interested in how corporate 
logos had slid off products and 
posters and onto buildings, into 
films and our environment. 

What began as an indictment of 
hypercommercialism has grown 
into an investigation of the alter- 
nate, personal and cultural mean- 
ings this “not quite architecture” 
has in people's lives. 

Much of that evidence is avail- 
able at www.logocities.org/. The 
site has become an ode to the 
signs that fill our landscape and 
act as reminders of home. For 
instance, the cross on the moun- 
tain or Soar’s own “open love affair 
with the Farine Five Roses sign’? 

That type of obsession was 
shared by the 60-odd academics, 
designers and community practi- 
tioners and activists who gathered 
to discuss signs in Mumbai, 
Istanbul, Qatar and across North 
America at a symposium held 
early this month. 

“This is a community in the 
making,’ said Soar. He organized 
the conference as a series of dis- 
cussions in the DeSéve Cinema. 
“The most successful conferences 
I've been to are very small, very 
focused, with people moving 
together through panels’ 

It was also important for Soar 


50th Key 
set to 
take over 


It's that time of year. For the 49th 
time, the members of the Garnet 
Key get to finally relax as their 
term comes to an end. They 
passed on the mantle of responsi- 
blity, and their nifty jackets to a 
new Key at a dinner held on May 5 
at the Loew's Vogue Hotel. 

The outgoing Key are 
(clockwise from president Gabriel 
Bran Lopez, at 7 o'clock in this 
shot): Michelle Grostern, Chester 
Ntonifor - Treasurer, Tina 
DiBiasio, Diana Leopardi, Molly 
Kohli - Vice President, Kristina 
Anastasopoulo ~ Secretary, lan 
Cuthbertson, Joseph Balsano, 
Carolina Correa, Kalil Diaz and 
Jessica Schwarz. 


‘ae 3 


Matt Soar with Graham Carr at the exhibit organized in conjunction with the Logo Cities conference. The two are 





in front of the old Monkland Tavern sign. The show came together with the work of grad students Cecilia Chen 


and Grant Collins. Frances Millerd helped track down the signs for the show. 


to bring together people with 
very different points of view. A 
roundtable discussion featured 
keynote speaker Johanna 
Drucker, Robertson Professor of 
Media Studies, University of 
Virginia, Matt Blackett, of 
Torontos Spacing magazine, 
Chris DeWolf, Mile End host of 
www.urbanphoto.net/blog/, and 
Bill Kovacevic, who has been a 
sign constructor for over 40 years 
with Enseignes Transworld. 

They are among the stakehold- 
ers who are interested in the place 
of signage in urban landscapes. 

“It's all too easy for a bunch of 
like-minded people to get together 


and say ‘It’s the sign-makers, 
they're to blame,” Soar said. 

DeWolf described ‘ghost ads’ — 
the traces of advertising painted 
on blank brick walls — as “a win- 
dow on the past.” They show 
where and what types of industry 
once occupied neighbourhoods. 

That history is particular in 
Montreal, where language laws 
changed the voice of the city. The 
local phenomenon of older 
English words appearing under 
French “maps a cultural and lin- 
guistic geography of the city? 
DeWolf said. 

The phenomenon is iconically 
visible in the Simcha's sign, a 


Plateau landmark until the store 
recently shut down. It, along with 
some of the letters of the 
Warshaw’s sign from the Main, 
were exhibited in the VAV Gallery. 

Soar’s research into the signifi- 
cance of signs has underscored 
the importance of preserving 
these pieces of the past. Although 
other cities have heritage policies 
around signage, Montreal is far 
behind. 

“These are material artifacts, in 
metal, neon and plexiglass; Soar 
said. “They have never been in the 
same room and we may never see 
them again. They're stored away in 
little dusty corners’ 


FANSTOMONGOO MIYONY 


Logo Cities demonstrated how 
signs embody a city’s sense of con- 
trol. R. Hakam Ertep came from 
Turkey to present the results of a 
ludicrous bylaw that robbed 
Istanbul's equivalent of Times 
Square of all personality by 
decreeing that all street signs 
(from McDonalds to banks) be in 
regulation height brass letters on a 
wooden background. 

Kovacevic discussed a similar 
local phenomenon. Westmount 
forbids backlit signs on 
Sherbrooke, despite the fact 
that the gooseneck lighting 
used instead is more costly to 
run and not necessarily more 
‘authentic: 

And while some cities can limit 
the number and type of signs a 
business can have, Vishal Rawlley 
described his city of Mumbai as 
“having more signs on one street 
than there are in Montreal’ 

Soar organized the conference 
and exhibit to coincide with his 
presentation of the Montreal pre- 
miere of Helvetica. He had not 
anticipated much interest in Gary 
Hustwit’s “film about a font’? 

However, 600 devoted letter- 
lovers (including a rogue group 
of dissenters in Arial T-shirts) 
proved him wrong. Hustwit’s 
rumination on the role of graphic 
design provided a fitting finale to 
the symposium’s focus on the 
physical and psychic place of let- 
ters in our environment. 
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Parenting quality not linked to gender or orientation 


KAREN HERLAND 





Since Paul Hastings’ literature 
review concluding that children 
with gay and lesbian parents have 
the same levels and quality of 
social competence as children 
with heterosexual parents was 
made public, he’s been receiving a 
lot of requests for copies. 

“Most of the requests have 
been from advocacy groups, 
lawyers and groups that promote 
the rights of families’ said 
Hastings, who has__ been in 
Washington on sabbatical from 
the Psychology Department. If 
Hastings had not used the Access 
to Information Act to release the 
report, they wouldn't have 
known about it at all. 

The study was commissioned 
by the Department of Justice 
under the Liberal government in 
2003, when same-sex marriage 
rights were a hot topic. The 
research itself was completed in 
2004. Afterwards, the study 
entered a lengthy process of edit- 
ing “to make it coherent with the 
language used by the Justice 
Department” and then transla- 
tion. 

It was 2006 (the election year, 
points out Hastings) by the time 
the document was ready to go. 
Months went by, and despite 
repeated emails from Hastings, 
the report's findings were not pub- 
licized. “It normally does not take 
more than six months for a com- 
pleted report to have permission 


to be on the Justice web site” 
Hastings added that posting 
reports is a matter of course once 
the translation is available. 

Since the research had been 
commissioned by and was the 
property of the government, 
Hastings was not sure of his legal 
right to disseminate the report. He 
used the Access to Information 
Act to make the report public, and 
received it fairly quickly. 

The study itself builds on 
Hastings’ previous expertise in 
evaluating social competence in 
children. The term refers to chil- 
dren's ability to articulate their 
needs, to handle conflict and 
manage reciprocity. In short, it is a 
measure of children’s ability to 
work and play well with others. 
Hastings has been exploring the 
field as part of Concordia’s Centre 
for Research in Human 
Development. 

This report systematically com- 
pares the results of almost 50 
studies of families of gay and les- 
bian parents and 25 studies of sin- 
gle-parent families with several 
dozen studies on parenting and 
socialization involving heterosex- 
ual two-parent households. 

The studies span the past 30 
years in North America, Europe 
and the U.K. They consistently 
reported that the sexual orienta- 
tion of parents had no significant 
bearing on a child's level of social 
competence. 

However, the research sug- 
gests that “single parents face 
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Paul Hastings had to resort to the Access to Information Act to have his government-commissioned research on 


families released to the public. 


more challenges than two par- 
ents, regardless of gender or ori- 
entation.” Parents who do not 
feel that they have a support sys- 
tem and are socio-economically 
disadvantaged tend to experi- 
ence higher levels of stress. 
Typically, this set of circum- 
stances is more frequent among 
single parents, but when these 
challenges exist within two-par- 
ent families there are similarly 
negative impacts on children. 
Hastings also said that the 
existing body of research points to 
a weakness in medical ethicist 
Margaret Somerville’s very public 
argument that children’s right to 


have one male and one female 
parent outweighs the rights of 
same-sex couples. “She suggests 
that we are walking blindly into 
something. But gays and lesbians 
have been raising children for 
decades. Social scientists have 
studied these families, and the 
vast majority of them are fine” 

Hastings said that researching 
this report, as well as dissertation 
work on gay, lesbian and bisexual 
young adults undertaken by his 
graduate student, Michael 
Benibgui, has led him to pursue 
further research relating sexual 
orientation to wellbeing. 

He is co-investigator on a CIHR- 





funded project led by Danielle 
Julien at UQAM exploring stress 
levels for gays and lesbians who 
are also part of ethnic and cultural 
minority groups. 

In addition, through three 
other CIHR grants, he is 
researching children’s develop- 
ment of empathy and aggression, 
and is co-investigator on Alex 
Schwartzman's project examin- 
ing three generations of east-end 
Montreal families (the Journal, 
Feb. 22), and on a project with 
Rosemary Mills at the University 
of Manitoba comparing social 
competency and anxiety in chil- 
dren here and in Winnipeg. 





Exhibit channels global frustrations 
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Graduating Fine Arts Interdisciplinary student Ed Janzen and Fibres student Héléne Brousseau teamed up for Ghost Town, an exhibition nearly two years in the making. The third year students used 
the exhibition to channel responses to frustrations they both shared on global epidemics such as gun violence and pollution. Janzen’s Warhol-esque screen print Ziploc—Semidisposable (above left) 
portrays plastic containers as future relics of human civilization. Meanwhile, Brousseau used a 12-gauge rifle to fire bullet holes through the canvas of her painting Les Balles Perdues 1 et 2 (above 
right). The holes are exactly as they seem, said Brousseau. “They're mistakes that don’t belong here.” Ghost Town took place inside downtown Montreal's Belgo Building from May 1 to 6. 
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Best films filled up the house 


JACOB LARSEN 


It was a familiar scene: Hip young 
Montrealers had their tickets in 
hand as they filed into Cinema 
du Parc. However, the films cued 
up that Thursday night were not 
by the usual international art 
cineastes, but reflected a signifi- 
cantly more local flavour. 

The event was the best of the 
34th annual Mel Hoppenheim 
School of Cinema Student Film 
Festival, as selected by a jury of 
MA students in Concordia’s film 
program. 

One film explored the role of 
intellectuals within communist 
Cuban society. Tara Arnst, presi- 
dent of the Cinema Students 
Association and director of Como 
la Vida Misma (Like Life Itself), 
spent three weeks in Havana 
filming scenes of public life, 
focused on the movie houses that 
dot the cityscape. Arnst’s work 
began through a partnership 
between Concordia and the pres- 
tigious Escuela Interna-cional de 
Cine y Television in Cuba (see the 
Journal, Feb. 8). 

In addition to her work in the 
director's chair, Arnst has spent 
two years as the president of the 
Cinema Students Association 


and planned much of the year- 
end festival. 

The screenings reflected the 
diversity of Concordia’s film stu- 
dents, with works ranging from 
playful animation to conceptual 
meditations on sound and colour 
to the intensely personal. Each 
year the festival allows members 
of the public a chance to view the 
students’ work. Equally impor- 
tant, the festival presents stu- 
dents with an audience eager to 
catch wind of up-and-coming 
directors. 

In Tamara Scherbak’s film, 
Dedashka, themes of memory by 
a Holocaust survivor were pow- 
erfully explored in an interview 
with her grandfather, set to the 
beat of a chess clock. The narra- 
tive was deliberately fragmented, 
leaving the audience to create 
meaning out of the close-ups of 
the elder Scherbak’s face, the 
chessboard and his aged hands. 

Dealing with the effects of 
familial trauma was_ also 
explored by Maxim Robin, in 
Sous Ma Peau (Under My Skin). 
Robin grapples with incest and 
rape by exploring an event in his 
own family history and its linger- 
ing effects. 

“It's an experience people often 


Gramophone by Andrew Dolan was just one of 80 works displayed at this 
year’s edition of Exposed. The annual event showcased the work of grad- 
uating Design and senior Computation Arts students. Overall, 50 stu- 
dents’ work was represented across the program in both individual and 
group efforts ranging from T-shirts, jewellery, graphic design and board 
games to video games and web sites. Julie Mancini was responsible for 
putting the show together with a team of dedicated student volunteers. 
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Marianna Milhorat won the Mel Hoppenheim Award. This is the grand prize of the over 50 awards and fellowships 
handed out to cinema students at their annual event. Some professors were also honoured for their dedication. 


describe: leaving their bodies 
after a rape,’ he says, explaining 
the symbolic importance of skin 
as cover in his film. Robin 
explores the meaning of skin 
using a variety of film tech- 


niques, including still photogra- 
phy, to animate the encroach- 
ment of vines that gradually 
cover the film’s female protago- 
nist. However, while the film 
finds its genesis in trauma, it is 


equally about healing. 

“I wanted my film to address 
the question, How do you go 
back into your skin after a trau- 
ma like this? No one seems to be 
asking this question” 





Sound moves to centre stage 
as students make some noise 


JacoB LARSEN 


For most of the evening the dark 
red curtain on the stage hardly 
moved, but nonetheless the 
audience's attention was riveted 
on it. 

In the darkened room at 
Montreal's popular and historic 
Sala Rossa, Communications stu- 
dents showcased their produc- 
tions in the seventh annual 
ProdFest, a presentation of 
advanced students in sound pro- 
duction. The event was called 
Hearing Aid, and represented the 
culmination of a semester of 
work for students of Andra 
McCartney's COMS 478 class, or 
as it’s more commonly known, 
Sound 3. 

The diversity of sounds reflect- 
ed the varied interests and ambi- 
tions of the students, who are 
bound for careers in all areas of 
sound production. 

Sean Duckett, a Montreal hip- 
hop artist, shared a professional- 


sounding recording of his rap, 
“Progress, a track steeped in 
Montreal place names that gave a 
local flavour to its relentless 
groove. 

Other productions explored 
personal themes, such as Lina 
Harper's “PerformanXII? an 
experimental documentary nar- 
rative about her first reading at a 
spoken-word open mic. At only 
four and a half minutes, Harper's 
piece gave the audience a glimpse 
into the pre-stage jitters, the 
actual performance and private 
reflections of a budding perform- 
ing poet. 

“There's something about slice- 
of-life narratives that I really like? 
reflected Harper following the 
show. 

Productions also entered the 
avant-garde, like John Keane's 
recording of magnetic strips 
found on bank cards, library 
cards and the like. By cutting out 
the strips, taping them together 


and capturing them on a reel-to- 
reel recorder, Keane composed a 
mind-bending montage of sound 
using only analog technology. 

Dominic Durocher, whose 
band, The Beds, performed later 
that night, said Hearing Aid repre- 
sented everything “from the 
mainstream and off the streets to 
unique and from the soul” 

The TA for COMS 478, Mark 
Harris, watched these student 
works progress from an idea to 
the final product in a workshop 
environment in which students 
gave comments on matters both 
technical and creative. “The 
process is very communal; he 
reflected. “Everyone listens to 
each other's projects and gives 
feedback” 

Instructor Andra McCartney 
was described as an inspiration. 
One of McCartney's past stu- 
dents, Lisa Gasior, exclaimed, 
“Everything I know about sound 
is thanks to this woman,’ 
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Power rides on radio waves 


KAREN HERLAND 


If knowledge is power, accurate 
information in the climate of anx- 
iety and rumour circulating in a 
conflict zone is worth its weight 
in gold. 

Betty Bigombe, a _ former 
Ugandan cabinet minister who 
has been involved in peace nego- 
tiations in Northern Uganda for 
nearly two decades, expressed 
that sentiment in abstentia. 

Bigombe’s work carries her 
around the world. Unfortunately 
for those attending the interna- 
tional conference Radio Wars: 
Breaking the Waves of Hate, 
Turning the Tide Towards Peace, 
all that globe-trotting separated 
Bigombe from both her plane and 


her luggage. 


Bigombe emailed her presenta- 
tion to Frank Chalk (History), 
whose Montreal Institute for 
Genocide and Human Rights 
Studies organized the event with 
Canada’s Rights & Democracy: The 
International Centre for Human 
Rights & Democratic Development. 

The conference gathered 15 vis- 
iting journalists, peace activists, 
scholars and representatives from 
governments and human rights 
NGOs in countries around the 
world to discuss just how powerful 
radio can be. Many of those present 
underscored that taking control of 
the airwaves is considered a key 
strategy in conflict zones. 

Relatively little equipment is 
needed to send a signal over the air- 
waves. Lena Slachmuijlder, Country 
Director of Search for Common 


Ground in the Democratic Republic 
of Congo, who directs radio proj- 
ects promoting peace, commented, 
“In the Congo, they're making 
antennae out of I don’t know 
what. Transmitters are hanging 
off of trees” 

Since owning the equipment to 
hear a broadcast is affordable, 
and broadcasts can be under- 
stood regardless of literacy levels, 
the medium is extremely effec- 
tive. That is, in situations where 
the message can get through. 
Many participants spoke of 
attempts by government or self- 
proclaimed “authorities” to dic- 
tate the content of programming. 

Finding ways to tell alternate 
stories or responsibly report on 
conflicts becomes a challenge for 
a number of reasons. Concordia 


graduate and Rhodes Fellow Carol 
McQueen, working with Canada’s 
Foreign Affairs Peacebuilding and 
Conflict Prevention Group, spoke 
of a project she spearheaded to get 
funding to a Christian community 
station, Radio Wa, in northern 
Uganda. 

Jaime Little, currently working 
for the CBC’s northern Quebec 
service spent a large part of the 
last three years training women 
to work as radio journalists in 
Afghanistan and Chad. 

She described the impact of 
numerous cultural differences — 
the difficulties of having women 
and men work in the same office, 
assumptions about women work- 
ing outside the home, and com- 
puter literacy levels. “Everything 
just takes much more time” 


All participants agreed that 
whatever the level of access or 
training, reaching people with 
accurate information was impos- 
sible unless the product itself was 
credible and well-produced. 

“Never underestimate the 
power of good music in Africa,’ 
McQueen said. Others agreed. 

David Wimhurst, head of pub- 
lic affairs for the UN peacekeep- 
ing effort in Haiti, added, “You 
really have to raise the bar and 
improve standards. Training is 
not enough without that kind of 
incentive to attract an audience 
by being better.” 

While waiting for access to the 
airwaves, his team has been web- 
casting news reports, allowing 
them to reach the Haitian diaspo- 
ra, as well as those in the country. 


Pushing the frontier of molecular sciences 


CERMM, the Centre for Research 
in Molecular Modelling, held its 
annual symposium on May 4, 5 
and 6 at the Richard J. Renaud 
Science Complex. 

In only a decade, computational 
and theoretical chemistry has 
become an indispensable branch 
of science, thanks to advances in 
computer hardware and software. 
The 1998 Nobel Prize in 
Chemistry was given to two quan- 
tum chemists, Walter Kohn and 
the late John Pople, and several 
new journals have been launched 
in the field. 

CERMM was launched at 
Concordia in 2000 to deliver edu- 
cation in computational chem- 
istry and biochemistry, foster col- 
laboration with research-ers at 
other institutions, and provide an 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

The first step was to gather data 
and establish metrics to guide the 
process. Under the responsibility 
of Brad Tucker, Director of 
Institutional Planning, and in wide 
consultation, a series of measure- 
ments have been identified. These 
will allow us to benchmark the 
university with our peers and 
measure our progress as the 
strategic plan unfolds. We also 
retained the services of consult- 
ants Deloitte & Touche to identify 
new inspirational ideas from uni- 


versities around the world. 
As’ well, Patrick Kelley, 
Executive Director of 
Administration & Human 


Resources for the JMSB, was 


interdisciplinary forum. 

It now has 14 senior members 
from six institutions. The infra- 
structure available in CERMM has 
supported the research of over 10 
postdoctoral fellows, 35 graduate 
students and numerous under- 
graduate students in atmospheric, 
biological, inorganic, macromole- 
cular, materials, medicinal, organ- 
ic, physical, and polymer chem- 
istry. 

The invited speakers at the sym- 
posium were Sharon Hammes- 
Schiffer (Pennsylvania State 
University), André Bandrauk 
(Université de Sherbrooke), 
Christopher Bayly (Merck Frosst), 
Alex Brown (University of Alberta) 
and Tom Woo (University of 
Ottawa). j 

BARBARA BLACK 





Seen at the May 4 reception for the symposium are, left to right: Heidi Muchall, a researcher with CERMM and 
assistant professor in Chemistry & Biochemistry, Joanne Turnbull, who will chair the department, Guillaume 
Lamoureux, new to the department as of this summer and associated with CERMM, and Gilles Peslherbe, 
CERMM director and an associate professor in both Chemistry & Biochemistry and Physics. 


Strategic plan will have wide input 


mandated to establish and coor- 
dinate workgroups that would 
meet to discuss specific aspects 
of the strategic plan. Some of the 
areas the workgroups have been 
discussing include partner- 
ships and internationalizations; 
strengthening ties with the com- 
munity; responding to the need 
for lifelong learning; achieving 
financial stability; using new 
technologies; broadening recruit- 
ment and retaining students; and 
making Concordia a fulfilling 
place to work. 

Each of these workgroups 
includes several faculty members, 
and some include staff members. 
The workgroups are chaired by a 
blue-ribbon group of citizens who 


have agreed to lend their consider- 
able expertise to the university. 

They include Camille Limoges, a 
former deputy minister who is 
highly respected in the research 
community throughout Quebec 
and Canada, Isabelle Hudon, a ris- 
ing star in the business world and 
current president of the Chambre 
de commerce du Montréal métro- 
politain, and Phyllis Lambert, the 
iconic architectural conservation- 
ist and philanthropist. 

Over the summer, the reports of 
the workgroups will be synthe- 
sized, and their recommendations 
prioritized. Then Concordians at 
large will get involved. 

“We will have a reasonable draft 
[of the strategic plan], and then 


welll broaden the input to include 
the whole university community 
through town halls and other 
means.’ Lajeunesse referred to a 
similar process conducted at 
Queen's University as a successful 
model to follow. “I foresee tough 
choices, but we'll set criteria to 
make them; he said. 

The only thing he regrets about 
the strategic planning process is 
that it has taken as long as it has, 
but he noted that the broad extent 
of the consultations made delays 
inevitable, adding “Td rather see it 
done well and in a collegial fashion 
than done too quickly’ 

Asked whether the plan is being 
driven by a corporate model of effi- 
ciency, Lajeunesse said, “The 


implication of the corporate sector 
is very positive, [but] it’s a matter 
of degree. I would strongly resist 
academic decisions made by non- 
academics. That to me is critical’ 

As for those who are afraid of 
change, he promised to be open 
and transparent. “When we 
explain how the plan will benefit 
the whole community — and how 
all constituents fit in because they 
have been part of the planning — 
they will be reassured” 

The recommended actions are 
not likely to be radical, he added 
with a smile. “We don't need elec- 
tro-shock! This university is not in 
crisis. We just need to adjust our 
practices, and identify where bet- 
ter to deploy our resources’ 
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Don't Drink the Water 


Tonight is your last chance to see Geordie Youth Theatre's production of Don't Drink the Water, 
written by Woody Allen. The money raised through Geordie's annual fundraising production 
plays a vital role in bringing high-quality, professional, English-language theatre to youth 
across the province. Tickets to the final show are $100 (with a $75 tax receipt) and will take 
place in the D.B. Clarke at 7:30 p.m., May 24. Reception to follow. For more information and tick- 
ets: call 514-845-9810 or see www.geordie.ca/fundraising-production.html 


Participate in Convocation 


Convocation is coming in June. Faculty and staff are invited to participate in the ceremonies 
held in Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier at Place des Arts. If you wish to have a seat on stage, please com- 
plete and submit the convocation reservation form by going to concordia.dmilne.com/login.asp. 
Submit your reservation no later than Monday, June 11. If you are a potential Spring 2007 grad- 
uate, you should visit the student convocation site at registrar.concordia.ca/convo. 
Convocation is an important and joyous event not only for graduating students but also for the 
entire Concordia University community. We look forward to seeing you there. 


Transit strike measures 


Due to the transit strike, Transportation Services has decided to run an extra shuttle bus in 
between the regular shuttle schedule from 7:50 am to 6:20 pm. The situation will be evaluated 
over the next few days and adjusted accordingly. Updates are available under Notices on the 
News site, news.concordia.ca 


Make room for Big Moves! 


Big Moves, a size-diverse dance and performance troupe sponsored in part by Concordia’s 
Gender Advocacy Centre, is coming to Montreal June 6-17 for the Canadian premiere of 
Gargantua: Fear of a Fat Planet at the Fringe Festival. Homestay hosts get comps to the show 
(one ticket for every fattie you host!), plus a signed and autographed poster from us AND a place 
at the banquet table (optional) for our opening weekend pancake reception at the Fringe Fest. 
To find out more about Big Moves, you can visit us online at www.bigmoves.org. To offer your 
space, please write to jazzhandsforpeace@yahoo.com. Your response should describe your space 
(how many spots, pet- and smoke-free status, location, etc.). If you want to be our home base, 
please say so! 


Collecting Loss 


Karen Haffey, BFA 95 and Esther Kalaba, Masters in Creative Arts Therapy program, are 
requesting contributions of clothing and stories for Collecting Loss, a project to create a public 
art exhibit to honour people who have passed away and the living who love them. 


Collecting Loss involves collecting clothes from their lost loved ones and the stories evoked by 
the clothing to create a public space to speak about loss and bereavement, in order to stimulate 
dialogue and educate about what often is only given space behind closed doors. 


They will be collecting clothing and stories until June 30, 2007. Those who have learned about 
and contributed to the project to date include the Critical Care Unit at Toronto's Hospital for 
Sick Children, a mother in Newfoundland whose daughter was killed in a ski doo accident, and 
three sisters honouring the memory of their mother by donating her wedding dress. To con- 
tribute, please visit www.collectingloss.com or contact the artisits at info@collectingloss.com. 





Call for research participants 


Dr. Kathleen C. Riley of the departments of Sociology and Anthropology and Linguistics, is 


seeking several persons willing to engage in one or more one-hour interviews concerning their 


use of French and English in their daily lives. Interviews will take place at a relatively quiet, pub- 


lic place of the interviewee's choice and will be audio recorded. Participants should be 


Montreal residents, should be aged 21-42, and should be speakers of both French and English. 


The interviews will provide data for the study of bilingual attitudes and practices in Montreal, 
will appear in academic papers, and could have an impact on language policies in the city. The 


interviewee's identity will never be revealed in any presentation or publication without his or 
her express permission. If interested in participating, please contact Dr. Riley at 


kriley@pshift.com or phone 802-635-7021. 


Stories from Montreal 3 


Stories from Montreal 3: Ethnographic Accounts of Life in North America’s Francophone Metropolis 


is a collection of undergraduate student ethnographies from the Sociology and Anthropology 
Department of Concordia University, under the guidance of Dr. Gedis Lankauskas. The goal of 
this not-for-profit student-run endeavor is to provide a forum for the dissemination of under- 


graduate research. 


This year's edition includes topics ranging from "Constructing Romani Musical Identity” to 


"Revitalizing a Mother Tongue in a Mohawk Community". The book launch will take place June 
7 from 6 to 11 p.m. at La Centrale Galerie Powerhouse. See the site for information: www.geoc- 
ities.com/stories_from_montreal3/concordia.html 


Children 4 Children benefit concert 


Piano de la Paix Productions presents Children 4 Children, a benefit concert for World Vision, 


on June 3 at 1:30 p.m. at the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall. For information and reservations, call 


514-258-6146 or e-mail children4children@gmail.com, or visit the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall 


website, oscar.concordia.ca. Tickets also available at the box office: $15 regular, $10 for students 


and children (service charges applicable). 


Classical Indian music 
An evening of South Indian classical music will be presented by the Nrithyalaya Foundation on 


May 26 at 7:30 p.m. at the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall. Admission is free of charge. For more 
information, call 450-466-5216 or visit the Concert Hall website, oscar.concordia.ca. 


IMCD Summer Program 





Concordia's Institute in Management and Community Development will be holding its 15th 
annual Summer Program on the Loyola Campus from Sunday, June 10, to Friday, June 15 
The Summer Program offers an opportunity to share new strategies and points of view on 
social justice; to reinforce our community-based structures; to strengthen our collective soli- 
darity, and an opportunity for citizens to explore their community involvement. 

The program is open to all who are interested, especially community organizers and workers, 
activists, students, professionals and academics. For more information, visit the Summer 


Program website, instdev.concordia.ca/summer_program/Programme_ete2007/index.html. 





Fundraiser features 
pianos and performance 


The Leonardo Project will present Une Arabesque et deux pianos, featuring 
pianists Anna Szpilberg and Pamela Korman and choreographer/ dancer 
Christine Paulino. 

The concert, scheduled for Tuesday, June 5, at 7:30 p.m. in the Oscar 
Peterson Concert Hall, will feature Rachmaninoff's Fantaisie-tableaux, 
Infante’s Danses andalouses, Ravel's La Valse and Lutoslawski’s Paganini 
Variations. 

The proceeds from the concert will go towards the maintenance and 
upgrade of the Leonardo Project's performance and recording space. The 
Leonardo Project is a long-term collaboration between performing 
artists, career-track music students and a team of performance analysts. 
The research was launched in 1992 with a Seagram Award for Innovation 
in Academic Research. 
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Concordia and Grey Nuns co-exist in motherhouse | 


KAREN HERLAND 


| The west wing of the Grey Nuns 


Motherhouse echoed with the 
sound of work boots last week 
after well over a century of the 
hushed voices of those caring for 
the ill and abandoned. 

Officially, that wing was turned 
over to Concordia on May 16 as 
the first phase of a multi-step 
process of co-existence between 


| the Grey Nuns and the university 


over the next 15 years. Concordia 
will occupy the space in stages, 
respecting the architecture of the 
building (much of which has 
been declared heritage property) 


| and the needs of the sisters who 


remain. 

“No other Montreal university 
has as significant a space and 
responsibility, said Clarence 
Epstein, Director of Special 
Projects. “The challenge will be 
to take an inward-looking reli- 
gious complex and integrate it 
into Concordia’s outward-look- 


| ing vision, all the while preserv- 


ing its character.’ He spoke with 


| Martine Lehoux, Director of 
| Facilities and Planning, at a 





panel discussion on May 16 on 
Montreal's religious heritage 


buildings. 


The motherhouse, whose old- 


| est wings date back to 1871, has 
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expanded over the years, respect- 
ing the vision of the order's 
founder, Marguerite d’Youville, a 
social services pioneer. 

In addition to a hospital, the 
building housed a seniors’ home, 
an orphanage and nursery, along 
with teacher and nurse training 
facilities. Although rooted in 
Montreal and nearby Chateau- 
guay, the Grey Nuns established 
other facilities. Their order has 
spread across Canada and into 
Latin America. 

But the motherhouse has been 
the spiritual and physical home 
of the Grey Nuns for 136 years. 
Currently, 182 sisters live in the 
building, several of them in the 
infirmary. 

The actual hand-over of the 
building was marked by an emo- 
tional ceremony held May 16 in 
the sisters’ community room. 
Those sisters too ill to attend the 
ceremony were able to watch it 
on closed circuit TV. President 
Claude Lajeunesse and Sister 
Superior Jacqueline St. Yves 
spoke, signed documents and 
exchanged gifts. 

The event included the reading 
of a poem written by a sister who 
chose to remain anonymous. The 
verses marvelling at how she and 
her sisters would be ending their 
days in a university instead of an 





This plan indicates the sections of the motherhouse that will be turned 
over to Concordia over the next 15 years. Section 1 is currently being 
refitted as a student residence. Section 2 will be acquired in 2011. 
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seniors’ home brought chuckles 
from the audience. 

The current renovation of the 
west wing will temporarily house 
a 227-bed student residence. The 
second phase, slated for 2011, 
will involve the acquisition of the 
chapel, an exquisite centerpiece 
of the motherhouse, which was 
constructed with donations a 
few years after the order moved 
into the building. The chapel will 
be deconsecrated, although 
many of the artifacts, among 
them, paintings and stained 
glass that had been moved from 
the order's original 17th-century 
building in Old Montreal, may 
remain. 

Lehoux stressed that the inte- 
rior gardens will be preserved as 
per architect Victor Bourgeau's 
original plan. 

Together with Executive 
Director Gabriel Collard, Epstein 
co-hosted a tour of the facilities 
for architecture specialists 
attending a national conference. 
The tour exemplified the collabo- 
rative spirit the current co-occu- 
pation requires. 

During the tour, visitors saw 
the crypt under the chapel, 
where 276 people, including 
232 sisters, are buried. Some of 
them had been moved from the 
order's original buildings, and a 
petition was made to both the 
ministries of health and culture 
to move them again to 
Chateauguay. 

The ultimate decision was to 
place the crypt in a trust with 
limited access. The crypt will be 
visible to the public through 
internal corridor windows. 


The crypt under the chapel will be visible through an internal window. 


It may also be possible, as per 
the original architectural plan, 
to extend the west wing north to 
complement the eastern wing. 
That extension was never built 
because a fire in the southern 
part of the wing in 1918 led to 
more pressing construction pri- 
orities. 

Lehoux stressed that 
Concordia will respect the 
integrity of the motherhouse, but 
that some spaces, like the 
kitchen added in the 1940s, are 
not of any great architectural or 
historical interest. 

The building is intended even- 
tually to house the Faculty of Fine 
Arts, including the visual arts 
departments currently down- 
town, as well as the performing 
arts now on the Loyola Campus. 

Unfortunately, the proportions 


of the motherhouse do not allow 
for the specifications of the 
rehearsal and performance space 
needed. The possible addition of 
the northern part of the west 
wing and a new construction 
parallel to the Faubourg could 
allow for buildings of an appro- 
priate scale. The request for per- 
mission to build those facilities is 
being discussed with the min- 
istry of culture. 

The acquisition of the mother- 
house doubles the amount of 
space Concordia occupies down- 
town. The perimeters of Quartier 
Concordia now extend from the 
south west corner of the mother- 
house grounds at St. Marc and 
René Lévesque across to the 
extreme north east of the Simone 
de Beauvoir Institute on Bishop 
St. near Sherbrooke. 





The private interior garden features a pond just beyond the hill. In the background is the wing where renova- 
tions have already begun. 
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